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In the Beginning 


T IS EASY to get lost in Spring Mill Village. Not lost geo- 

if graphically, because you can see all over the village at a glance; 
but lost in time. 

Spring Mill Village is a pioneer Hoosier community come to 


_ life through the magic of authentic reconstruction. It is at the heart 


—and, indeed, is the spirit—of Indiana’s 1,165-acre Spring Mill State 
Park in Lawrence County, near Mitchell. 

To reach the village you follow a loquacious little. stream 
through a wooded valley. Suddenly you glimpse the village. And 
that instant you are in another world, a world of a century and 
more ago. It is the world of your pioneer ancestors, part of your 
heritage. 

Feeling welcome, you walk into pioneer houses and half expect 
the owners to return home momentarily and ask you to sit and stay 
a while. You inspect their furniture, the straight-backed, cane- 
bottomed chairs, the four-poster beds with their crisscrossed cords 
instead of springs. You wonder how the pioneer housewife man- 
aged to prepare the meals in the big, iron pots swung over the 
hearth. You see strange objects scattered here and there through 
the houses and wonder what they might have been used for until 
you read the explanatory legends. You visit the apothecary shop, 
the tavern, the village post office, the stillhouse, the loom house, the 
hat factory. 
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You become aware that you are not hearing the sounds to 
which you are accustomed. There is a quiet in Spring Mill Village, 
such a quiet as hovered over the wilderness. What sounds you hear 
are the sounds of pioneer days. There are the calls of birds. Some- 
times the whine of the saw flashing through a big log comes from 
the village sawmill. If you listen, you can hear the whirr of insects, 
the winds whispering through the trees. 

And then there is the characteristic sound, the real Spring 
Mill sound. It is the constant murmur of the little stream whose 
gurgling waters turn the ponderous wheel of the three-story lime- 
stone grist mill which dominates the village. 

Inside the mill you can watch corn being ground into meal 
between huge stone buhrs. You even can buy a bag of meal you 
have seen ground. 

Before you realize it, you find yourself absorbing the spirit 
of pioneer days. You cant help yourself. You forget to hurry. 
You forget about push buttons and automation. The iron pot 
could be your way of cooking, a tallow candle your light at night. 
Your respect grows for the hardihood, the courage, the faith, the 
aspirations of those early Hoosiers. 

The Spring Mill story begins in 1814 with a young naval of- 
ficer named Samuel Jackson, Jr., and his wife, Hannah. Ensign 
Jackson was a Canadian, one of the many who had been drawn 
to the American cause during the War of 1812. He had fought 
under Perry at Lake Erie and had been wounded. Invalided, he 
came West, seeking health and fortune amid the rich, unexploited 
resources of the wilderness that was Indiana Territory. One story 
is, that even before he started West, he intended to become a 
miller. 

His first need was land. With a whole wilderness from which to 
choose, Jackson selected a tiny valley between steep, protective 
wooded hills. A sparkling little stream gushed from a hillside 
cavern and cut across the floor of the valley. It would power a 
grist mill. 

He built a log cabin and a mill. The cabin, to be sure, was 
little and crude, but we like to think that Samuel made it as con- 
venient and comfortable as he could for Hannah. His grist mill, 
too, was small. But it was a good mill. Before long he was busy 
grinding corn for settlers from miles around. Samuel Jackson could 
not have realized it, but he had started an industrial village, for 
within a quarter of a century, manufactured products from his tidy 
little valley would be shipped even as far away as New Orleans. 
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Actually, Samuel Jackson did not own the ground on which 
his cabin stood, nor the site of his busy little grist mill. Like many 
another pioneer, he had simply moved in. Whatever right he had 
was “squatters right.” But two years later the valley became 
legally his. On October 26, 1816, Samuel received a patent (No. 9) 
issued by President William Henry Harrison, giving him a three- 
quarters section of land. His allotment had been granted under an 
Act of Congress rewarding Canadians who had sworn allegiance 
to the United States. 

Then, unexplainably, only five months after the precious land 
grant had arrived, Samuel and Hannah deserted their little valley. 
They sold out—cabin, grist mill and land—and moved away. They 
went back East, to Columbia County, Pennsylvania. Why? Appar- 
ently there is no explanation that is clear today. By wilderness 
standards, they certainly were doing well enough. Obviously the 
mill business was good. More families were moving into the area > 
and that would have meant increased trade. Whatever the reason, 
by a deed of conveyance dated March 3, 1817, Samuel Jackson 
turned over his “lands, houses, outhouses, edifices and buildings: 
together with his woods, trees, fences, gardens and orchards,” to 
Cuthbert and Thomas Bullitt, “Merchants of Louisville.” 


Big Plans 


fy Cee new owners of Spring Mill were brothers. They were big 
landholders and they were, by this time, seasoned promoters 
of wilderness communities. People spoke of them as “The Mer- 
chants of Louisville” as if they were the only ones in business in 
that bustling, brawling river town. They had entered vast tracts 
of land in southern Indiana and they were almost always the first — 
to buy lots in the stouthearted new towns that were springing up 
in Indiana and Kentucky. Paoli and Terre Haute were among the 
new Hoosier communities in which they invested. Where they 
bought, it appears, they created business. They established mills 
and opened other enterprises. 

The Bullitts were Virginians. They had moved to Louisville 
in 1804, thirteen years before they acquired Spring Mill. Cuthbert, 
the elder, had married before the migration. His wife, Anne Neville, 
was the daughter of General Joseph Neville, a hero of the Revolu- 
tion and one of the surveyors of the Mason-Dixon line. Thomas 
waited until he came West to marry. His bride, a lovely Kentucky 
belle, Diana Moore Gwathmey, was the favorite niece of General 
George Rogers Clark, the Midwest’s Revolutionary hero. 
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Flume carrying water from Hamer’s Cave to the mill 
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The brothers ruled their wilderness empire from mansions 
overlooking a picturesque sweep of the Ohio River. The farmstead 
stretched over much of what is now Louisville, including most of 
the business district from the river front to Broadway. 

Cuthbert and Thomas Bullitt had big plans for Samuel Jack- 
son's little valley. 

First, the little grist mill, which had been big enough for 
Samuel's neighborhood trade, must now give way to a new, modern, 
efficient mill whose stone walls would be three feet in thickness, 
three stories high. It would have a ponderous, slow-moving over- 
shot water wheel, twenty-four feet in diameter, to provide power 
to turn the heavy grinding stones. To turn such a wheel, a big 
stream of water would be required. For this, a flume two feet high 
and four feet wide, hewed of poplar and braced with wrought 
iron was needed. The flume would be carried by tall, limestone 
piers. Timbers for the building would be immense. Entire trees 
would be required to make some of them. 

By the time Spring had arrived at Spring Mill, the valley 
swarmed with laborers and skilled craftsmen; carpenters, stone- 
masons, millwrights. 

Samuel Jackson, it seems, had opened a small quarry on a 
rocky hillside, perhaps the first in an area that was to become world 
famous for its building stone. The Bullitts’ workmen enlarged the 
quarry to get stone for the new mill. 

; It would be more than a century before power machinery and 
the production line would come to America. Spring Mill was built 
by hand labor. Stone was quarried and dressed by hand; timbers 
were felled in the neighboring forests, hewed, and fitted by ar- 
tisans skilled in the use of the foot adz, the ax and the draw knife. 

When it was completed, the mill was a tribute to craftsmen 
of that early day. It was a sturdy building. The tasteful interior 
trimming of yellow poplar, the doors and casements of black wal- 
nut, and the entrance door set off with panel work, carved moldings 
and a fan-shaped transom, made it a good looking building. The 
floors were of ash and smooth enough for a ballroom. 

The mill machinery, the cogs, pinions, and other moving parts, 
were of wood, all hand-carved with marvelous skill. 

The Bullitt brothers had employed Uriah Glover, a Virginian, 
to supervise the construction and to manage the mill. So, a house 
was built for Glover and his family. For the wilderness it was a 
mansion, following the Virginia pattern of architecture. Facing it 
across an expanse of lawn, another house, even bigger and finer, 
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was built for the Bullitts. The brothers never lived at Spring Mill 
but the house was always ready for them to occupy when they 
visited the property, which they did frequently. 

For a frontier enterprise, the operation was amazingly success- 
ful from the start. From miles around farmers brought their corn 
to be ground and their wives were baking corn dodgers and cook- 
ing mush from Bullitt-ground meal. Before long Bullitt’s Mills was 
becoming a thriving community. New buildings were added. The 
village was a place to transact business, exchange news, swap lies 
and, in season, argue politics. 

After seven years the Bullitts, who ene were more in- 
terested in development than operation, sold out. Probably they 
saw an opportunity to turn a neat profit. 


Refurbished residence first built for the Bullitt brothers 
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The Best Venn 


hoes pair of brothers then bought the property. Like the 
Bullitts, William and Joseph Montgomery were wealthy mer- 
chants. The new owners lived even farther away from the little 
backwoods village than had the Bullitts, for the Montgomery 
brothers were merchants in far-off Philadalephia. 

_ For a price said to have been somewhat over $20,000, the 
Montgomerys got the mill, the two big residences, all the stores, 
shops and cabins in the hustling little village, and 1,440 acres of 
Indiana land. The town itself represented $13,000 of the purchase 
price. 

Under the Montgomerys, Spring Mill kept right on growing. 
The new owners added new lines of business. They built a tavern, 
a stillhouse, and other buildings. 

The Montgomery era lasted nine years, ending shortly after 
the death, in Philadelphia, of William. His brother, as executor, 
sold the property June 11, 1832, to Hugh and Thomas Hamer. 
For a third time Spring Mill was under the ownership of brothers. 

The Hamers were not strangers in Spring Mill. Hugh had 
been an apprentice at Clifty Cave under John Hammersley, who 
was a well known southern Indiana miller. Apparently Hammers- 
ley was, for a brief time at least, millwright for the Montgomerys 
and is said to have persuaded the Hamer boys to come to the Spring 
Mill neighborhood. Hammersley had taught his apprentice well, 
because Hugh eventually became miller and manager for the 
Montgomerys. . 

When the Hamers took over, the period of absentee owner- 
ship was ended. Hugh Hamer and his wife, Elizabeth, moved intc 
the big “upper residence,” which had been built to accommodate — 
the Bullitts. Thomas Hamer and his family took the “lower. resi- 
dence.” 

Spring Mill had been busy under the Bullitts and Montgomerys. 
Now things began to hum. The brothers remodeled their homes: 
they built new structures. Hugh Hamer built a school room for the 
village children and paid the teacher from his own pocket. 

The 1830's, when the Hamers took control of Spring Mill, were 
robust, hustling, jostling years; an era of mushroom growth. A 
rush of new settlers surged over the state, seeking homes, and had 
nearly doubled the population by the end of the decade. Canals 
were under construction, the first railroad tracks were laid, an 
enterprising Hoosier began to mine coal at Cannelton for river boats. 
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The Hamers set about to keep step with the times. Their little 
industrial village was ideally situated to manufacture the things 
people wanted and needed. And so business boomed in the once 
serene little valley. The outlook could have been but little brighter. 

Spring Mill was on its way to become a city. It even was taking 
on a certain homespun beauty. Wide, well-kept lawns spread be- 
tween the buildings. Gracefully-lined stone fences served the 
double purpose of providing a touch of artistry and of keeping out 
the droves of hogs which roamed about, fattening on the refuse 
from the distillery. The lawn between the two main residences 
was developed into a formal garden where peacocks strutted. More 
houses were built to accommodate the workers and their families. 

The village was probably the first Hoosier town to have the 
diversified industry so sought after by modern cities. Stores and 
workshops, turning out a curious variety of products, stretched 
along the roadway on either side of the mill. These included a 
cobbler’s shop, a hat factory, a cabinet shop, a limekiln, a stillhouse, 
loom house, pottery, slaughterhouse, a tannery, a blacksmith shop. 
Water from the grist mill flume turned the machinery of a sawmill. 
The tavern was now a regular stop on the stagecoach line between 
Louisville and Terre Haute. Besides the businesses there were a 
post office and a church. 

Spring Mill was climbing socially, too. There were gay balls in 
the proprietors’ homes. Many distinguished people of that time vis- 
ited the village, some merely to stop for food and rest at the tavern, 
but most of them to visit the Hamers. Richard W. Thompson, who 
became Secretary of the Navy under President Rutherford B. Hayes, 
was a frequent guest. Quite often, the puzzling intellectuals from 
Indiana’s famous experimental colony at New Harmony stopped at 
the tavern. And Jonathan Jennings, that reputedly testy gentleman 
who had been Indiana’s first Governor, was a house guest of the 
Hamers. The story goes that he arrived for his first visit, inop- 
portunely, while the house was torn up for remodeling. 

It was a picturesque time in the village. Not the least colorful 
was the famous Hamer fleet of oxen. There were two teams, each 
team composed of a dozen of the biggest, most brawny animals that 
Hugh Hamer could find. Their long, crooked horns were polished 
and were capped by big, shiny, brass balls. The Spring Mill ox 
wagons were the biggest available—the heavy-duty trucks of that 
day—and they were painted a vivid cherry red. As nearly on 
schedule as the rutty, almost impassable roads would permit, the 
teams plodded up the hill from the village, the great wagons creak- 
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ing under their heavy loads of lumber, grain, flour, meal, pork, 
whiskey and beaver hats, the products of Spring Mill’s bustling 
industries. 

The destination of these ox wagons was Louisville. The 
markets of that town took the bulk of Spring Mill's products. But 
sometimes the marts of Louisville were glutted. Resourceful Hugh 
Hamer met that problem head-on. A boat yard was constructed on 
White River about a mile north of town and there workmen con- 
structed flatboats which were loaded with Spring Mill's merchandise 
and floated down to the bigger markets of New Orleans. 

Such was the astounding little village of Spring Mill in the 
1850s. 


Shadow of Doom 


ND THEN, as the decade drew toward its close, thrilling news 
reached the valley. A railroad was being built from the East. 
Suppose it came to the valley! There would be no more need for 
plodding oxen, or flatboats drifting down to New Orleans. Vast 
new markets would open to the east and west. Business, already 


brisk, would skyrocket. 


Hugh Hamer Cuthbert Bullitt 


But the engineers for the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad could not 
be concerned with the aspirations of a little Hoosier village. They 
had a job to do. And that job was to run the line through the best 
possible terrain. A route through the steep, rocky hills which en- 
circled Spring Mill was impracticable, if not impossible. Hugh 
Hamer must, indeed, have been a disappointed, heart-sick man 
when he saw the engineers set their stakes a few miles from his 
village. 

Completion of the railroad, now the Baltimore & Ohio, in 
1859 sentenced Spring Mill to slow death. 


Hugh Hamer was not a man to give up easily. However, there 
was not much that even he could do but watch his village decline, 
although he kept the mill and distillery going. As he watched 
Spring Mill die on the vine, he saw a village on the railroad mush- 
room into a boom town. Mitchell's Crossing—now Mitchell—had 
been laid out in 1853. Arrival of the railroad construction gangs 
had turned it into a lively, throbbing village. And after the trains 
began to operate, the siding at “The Crossing” become more and 
more busy. 


By now Hugh Hamer was no longer a young man. The life 
was draining out of his village, but he was still influential in the 
community, a man respected as he always had been. He had led 
a full, busy, useful life. His village had been a spectacular success 
in its day. He had been postmaster. And though he was a Whig 
in a Democrat community, his neighbors had elected him county 
commissioner and had sent him to Indianapolis to the General 
Assembly for terms in both the House and Senate. 

When Hugh Hamer died, in 1872, Jonathan Turley bought the 


valley and operated the mill and distillery until some time during 
the ’80s. 


An Eccentric Neighbor 


Ni Ee from a nearby hill, another man was watching 
the death of Spring Mill. 

This man had a strange role in the Spring Mill drama. During 
his lifetime he made no actual contribution at all. It was not until 
many years after his death that he became important in the series 
of events that finally led to the resurrection of the village. 


He stepped onto the stage in a manner that was characteristic 
of his sensational, eccentric ways. It was in September, 1865, a few 
months after Lee’s surrender at Appomattox Court House. 
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~ James C. Lynn was attending to his duties at Lynn’s Saw and 
Fulling Mills near the mouth of Lynn’s cave. A wayfarer stopped. 
He was rather a fierce-looking person, yet attractive in some strange 
manner. 

“Can you tell me who owns these properties?” asked the 
stranger. He spoke with a broad, Scottish accent. 

“I do,” said Mr. Lynn. 

“Would you care to sell?” 

“I'd consider it,” replied Lynn. 

The very next day, George Donaldson, “a subject of Her Brit- 
tanic Majesty, Victoria First,” became the owner of a tract of land 
south of Spring Mill. The important thing, as this transaction re- 
lates to the Spring Mill story, was that there was a cave on the 
property. Significance of that cave, which now bears Donaldson’s 
name, developed long afterwards. 

George Donaldson immediately took possession of his new land 


and just as quickly began to impress the community with his ec- 


centric ways and strange character. 


From the first it was obvious that he was wealthy. It was 
equally obvious that he was somewhat of a showman. For instance, 
on Sundays he would ride tp to the Big Spring Church in a wooden 
dugout canoe drawn by a horse. It was supposed that he had seen 
such a contraption on one of his travels, for the community soon 


learned that he had visited many remote parts of the world. 


It became the custom for Donaldson to stand as godfather to 
babies born in the vicinity. And it was his fancy to add a generous 
gift of gold pieces—provided the parents let him name the babies. 
The children, though, paid dearly for the gift, for Donaldson was _ 
giving his goddaughters such names as Faana and Owassa at a time 
when other babies were being christened Susan, Nancy, Hester, 
Sarah. 

His six-room house, which he called Shawnee Cottage, was 
crammed with trophies of his travels. The platform-grave of an 
Indian chief took up the entire floor of one room. His favorite haunt 
was a stone bench near the stream which gushed from Donaldson‘s 
cave—then called Shawnee cave. Who knows what bizarre quirk in 
the man’s make-up had caused him to bury the bones of a long- 
dead Indian beneath that bench? 


Donaldson worshipped nature. He cherished every tree, flower 
and wild animal on his estate. He tolerated no poaching, no de- 
struction. 


Pasty 


There were times when Donaldson would disappear. He might 
be gone for weeks, months, even years. He may have been visiting 
one of his other estates—he was said to have owned five others at 
different times—or he may have been on another of his travels. 


Who was this strange man? 


It is believed that Donaldson was born in the mill burgh of 
Paisley, near Glasgow. He was a member of a wealthy family. Its 
fortune came from the slate industry. He had been well educated, 
was something of a naturalist, and was known in Glasgow and 
throughout western Scotland as a polished gentleman and a 
sportsman. 

Donaldson married young. But his married life was brief, for 
after only a short time his wife died. Did grief send him on his 
long, self-imposed exile? Did it account for his eccentricities? Or 
was it something else? These questions probably will never be an- 
swered. At any rate Donaldson left Scotland, not to return for 
half a century. He came to America in his early thirties. 


If some 138 acres of land, a relic-filled house, a cave, are 
home to such a man as George Donaldson, then Shawnee Cot- 
tage was his home until 1883. In that year he left it and moved 
to Alabama. The community never saw him again. Shawnee Cot- 
tage was burned, probably the work of an arsonist. 


In the Spring of 1897, fourteen years after he had left Shawnee 
Cottage, George Donaldson went home to Scotland in a trading 
steamer which landed off the Ayrshire coast. He was nearly 90 
years old. He seems to have been vigorous even at that age for 
it is said that he took long, daily walks. But one day the Ayrshire 
Scotsmen noted that he failed to pass by. Three days later he was _ 
dead. He was buried in the old Necropolis of Glasgow, overlooking 
the River Clyde. 

George Donaldson left no will. His heirs were nieces and 
nephews and their descendants, all residents of Scotland. The 
title to Donaldson’s Indiana and got into controversy; the result was 
a legal battle which lasted until 1913. Twice the state’s General 
Assembly enacted laws seeking to straighten out the tangle and 
twice the Indiana Supreme Court ruled in the case. For a time 
Indiana University had custody of the land. Finally the title was 
vested in the state and an Act of 1915 authorized the University to 
buy it for $4,000. 

Although Donaldson was a naturalist, apparently he did not 
know the one thing that set his cave apart and made it something 
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George Donaldson was 
an eccentric and mys- 
terious figure 


Members of the Hamer family pay a visit to Spring Mill. 
This photograph was taken after the little town had 
been abandoned 


special. That discovery was made by an Indiana University 
scientist. 


Secret of the Cave 


D R. CARL H. EIGENMANN was a famous zoologist, a member 
of the faculty of Indiana University. In the scientific world 
he was recognized as the outstanding authority on animal life of 
caves. Scientific expeditions had taken him to many PEE of the 
United States and to South America. 

George Donaldson had been gone from Shawnee Cottage seven 
years when Dr. Eigenmann began a thrilling scientific search. For 
his new undertaking he chose the cavern and underwater-stream 

area of southern Indiana and Kentucky. He spent the next six years 
in constant search, slow, painstaking labor. Then one day in May, 
1896, he made his great discovery. 

In a pool at Dalton’s Spring (now Twin Caves in the park), 
he found two remarkable fish. He described them as looking like 
skinned catfish swimming on their backs. They were “ghostly 
white” in color. And they were blind! That was what Dr. Eigen- 
mann had been hunting. Later, more blind fish were found, then 
still more. 

Dr. Eigenmann’s search had ended almost in the University’s 
own back yard. At Twin Caves the stream—home of the blind 
fish—goes underground and runs northwest into Donaldson's cave. 
It emerges once more at the mouth of the cave. 

Dr. Eigenmann had discovered the secret of George Donald- 
son’s cave. 

The doctor's request for an experimental station at the mouth 
of the cave was granted by the University. He built a shack which 
he used for home and laboratory. In the gorge leading to the cave 
and in the west avenue of the cave itself are still to be seen the 
remains of culture basins he constructed and used in his studies. 

Dr. Eigenmann named his fish “Amblyopsis,” which means 
“dim eyed.” It is a small fish. A specimen five and a half inches long 
is a large one. Its color is not the white that it first appears to be, 
but actually a delicate pink. 

This strange creature hunts for its food with an uncanny skill, 
just as sure of itself as any fish with good eyes. Instead of vision it 
has a highly developed sense of feeling. Ridges, called tactile ridges, 
around its head pick up movement in the water. This natural radar 
guides the Amblyopsis to its prey. The only drawback to the ar- 
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Dr. Carl Eigenmann 


The entrance to Donaldson’s cave, 
home of the blind fish 


Original house on this site first occupied by Uriah Glover. 
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rangement is that the tactile ridges do not catch waves from the 
rear. 

Dr. Eigenmann spent nine years in study of this strange little 
fish. During this period he made frequent trips to Donaldson's cave, 
generally with his university students, sometimes with a visiting 
scientist. On their way to the cave they could walk through 
Spring Mill, by now a pitiful ghost town of decaying cabins, totter- 
ing shops, collapsed stores. Ragweeds and thistles grew where the 
village street had run; brambles had long ago choked out the 
Hamer’s old-fashioned garden. The mill wheel had fallen apart. 
Hugh Hamer’s bustling, picturesque village was little more than a 
memory. 


Reconstruction — A Dream 


at Pa final chapter in the Spring Mill story began in the late 

1920s when Indiana was beginning to create its chain of state 
parks. Under the Indiana plan the state, itself, seldom buys land 
for parks. It normally accepts properties as gifts from counties and 
individuals and then develops them. 

Park sites were chosen carefully. Each park offered some sig- 
nificant phase of Indiana’s scenic beauty. Geographical distribu- 
tion also was taken into account. 

The genius behind this infant park development was Colonel 
Richard Lieber, now honored as the father of the state park system. 
His ashes are buried, as he wished, in a quiet, secluded glen in 
Turkey Run, one of the state’s first parks. 

During those early days every section of the state was asking 
for a park. Lawrence County was no exception. Its enthusiastic 
citizens presented their case well. 

The first real measure toward establishment of the park which 
became Spring Mill came in 1927 when Indiana University turned 
over the Donaldson tract to the State Department of Conservation. 
Thus the eccentric George Donaldson's hills and forests, his cave 
with its strange blind fish, became the nucleus of Spring Mill Park. 
However, there was a proviso to the University’s gift. This was that 
Lawrence County must add at least 500 additional acres. The county 
agreed. Its contribution was to be 539 acres abutting the Donaldson 
tract to the west. 

There was a third tract of land, 310 acres belonging to the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company, that logically should become a 
part of the new park. It was hilly, wooded, and the site of several 
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Jonathan Turley, the 


last proprietor of Spring 
Mill Village 


The Granny White house, an interesting pioneer home 
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small caverns. But that was not all. In the heart of this tract stood 
the walls of an old three-story grist mill, some piers of the mill flume, 
a few other remnants—all that was left of once busy Spring Mill 
Village. 

But Colonel Lieber saw more than those few pathetic remains. 
He visualized this village restored to life, a reconstruction that 
would be a spiritual and educational link with the long ago. 

The first step in making this dream come true was to explain 
his idea to the owners of the land. General Harry Trexler, chairman 
of the Lehigh board of directors, was immediately enthusiastic. For 
$1 he turned over to the state the entire tract with only the provision 
that his company’s water rights for its plant at Mitchell be preserved. 


Spring Mill Takes Shape 


hae reconstruction of Spring Mill village was an intriguing 

problem in engineering, history and human relations. The man 
whom Colonel Lieber placed in over-all charge was an amateur 
historian, long familiar with the entrancing Spring Mill saga. He 
was Elam Y. Guernsey, a resident of Bedford. 

Conservation Department engineers were given the assignment 
of planning the reconstruction and the major responsibility fell 
to the young chief engineer, Denzil Doggett.* On the job Oren 
Reed was in charge as field engineer for the Division of Engineer- 
ing. During the mid-thirties the National Park Service helped out 
with some of the reconstruction, notably the Thomas Hamer home, 
and assisting in this work was Kenneth R. Cougill, who later be- 
came director of Indiana state parks in the Indiana Department of 
Conservation. ** 

In the reconstruction, the mill came first. And first at the mill 
came the water wheel. Colonel Lieber was insisting upon authen- 
ticity. But unfortunately for Doggett and his colleagues, there 
wasnt much to guide them. They talked to a few old timers who had 
seen the mill before the wheel rotted away, but that was not much 
help when it got right down to drawing a working plan of the mill 
wheel. 

Then the engineers found some water splash marks on the mill 
wall, next to where the wheel had been. The splash marks, which 
are really lime deposits, are still there. Doggett decided that these 


* Richard E. Bishop, Sr., of Indianapolis, was architect for the mill restoration. 

** Three early custodians of Spring Mill Park also assisted in the reconstruc- 
tion of various buildings. They were the late McKim Copeland of Madison; 
John Fishback of Indianapolis, and Ed Lacey of Indianapolis. 
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. Col. Richard Lieber (left) and Denzil Doggett 


Visitors are intrigued by the apothecary and store-postoffice 
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splash marks could be used to figure out something of the size and 
construction of the wheel, if they went at it right. So there were 
long conferences, endless  slide-rule calculations, discussions, 
theories, arguments, chalk drawings on the mill floor. 

That was the way matters stood when an unexpected, almost 
miraculous thing happened. A workman, digging in Hamer’s branch 
a quarter of a mile or so from the mill, turned up a decaying, arc- 
shaped bit of wood. Fortunately, he thought the engineers might 
possibly want to see it. And they did, indeed! The engineers recog- 
nized that curved wood as a section of the original water wheel’s 
rim. From this fragment Doggett was able to make an accurate re- 
construction. 

Then came another stroke of luck. Somebody turned up a rare 
old book, a copy of a miller’s guide written by Oliver Evans, a mill- 
wright, in 1830. Evan’s book answered several puzzles for the en- 
gineers, such as how to make gears, pinions and other moving parts 
of wood and what kind of wood to use. 

Actual work on the construction got under way in 1932. 

As reconstructed, the water wheel, of the type known as over- 
shot, is believed to be an accurate duplicate of the original. It is 
twenty-four feet in diameter and four feet wide, weighs eight tons, 
makes five to six revolutions a minute. It is capable of developing 
twenty-five horse power. Sixty buckets, each holding about one 
cubic foot of water, are set in the rim to catch the water as it flows 
from the flume. The wheel is turned, of course, by the weight of 
the water. It rotates on an oak axle twenty-five feet long and thirty 
inches in diameter. Men who worked on the reconstruction project 
calculated that the tree from which the axle was cut was at least 
195 years old. 

The flume, running across the refurbished original stone piers, 
carries water from Hamer’s cave more than five hundred feet to a 
point just beyond the center of the wheel and pours it into the 
buckets. At the bottom the water is dumped from the buckets and 
flows back to Hamer’s branch through a tailrace. 

The original grinding stones, sixty inches in diameter, which 
had been brought from France by the enterprising Bullitts more 
than a century earlier, were found half-buried and hidden by 
weeds." Time had dulled their cutting surface, but finally an old 
miller, who remembered the art of sharpening them was located.**® 


* The original mill had four sets of grinding stones which could be operated 


simultaneously. There is only one set, however, in the reconstruction. 
** The late Albert Sanders of Milford, Decatur County. 
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As the work progressed and the village began to take shape, a 
new proposal was made, something that had not been in the original 
idea of the reconstruction. Why, asked Doggett, shouldn't the vil- 
lage actually become a working village? At least the mill. Corn 
could be ground and the meal sold as a souvenir. The suggestion 
was approved by Colonel Lieber. So today the mill is working just 
as faithfully, if not quite so steadily, as in the days of the Bullitts 
and Hugh Hamer. Sacks of corn meal are popular with park visi- 
tors; corn bread and old-fashioned fried mush, made of meal ground 
at little Spring Mill Village, are eaten throughout the country. 


The inn, a modern, beautiful limestone structure 
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Furnishing the Village 


Bok twenty-three years the reconstructed water wheel ran 

steadily, providing the power to grind the souvenir corn meal. 
But finally it wore out. In the latter part of 1954 and early 1955, 
a new one was constructed, following the pattern of the first. In 
building both the second and first wheels, workmen used the tools 
of pioneer artisans, broad axes and foot adzes—tools that few work- 
men know today and even fewer know how to use. An interesting 
sidelight is that the same two craftsmen, Lawrence ‘Lawyer and 
Roscoe Baldwin, both of Mitchell, worked on both the original 
reconstruction and the second wheel. 

The mill was the heart of the Spring Mill project. But it was, 
after all, only a part. There were the other buildings; the shops, 
stores, cabins, the two big residences, to be reconstructed. And 
when completed, these buildings needed to be furnished with au- 
thentic furniture and accessories of the pioneer period. 

But how to get such furniture? Undoubtedly there were hun- 
dreds of these articles in attics, basements and barns. Would the 
owners sell or contribute them to this new state project? It was 
worth finding out. So Mr. Guernsey began what was probably the 
biggest search for antiques in the state’s history. Most of these ar- 
ticles were purchased, but many were contributed. When the search 
was Over sO many pioneer articles had been collected that there 
were enough to furnish the buildings and to create a pioneer 
museum on the second and third floors of the mill. 

Meanwhile people began coming to see the village, even before 
it was completed. When the curtain went up, early in 1937, every- 
thing was in readiness, the mill was grinding corn, the houses and 
cabins ready to welcome visitors. Spring Mill had come to life. 


The Village Today 


| Ey aoe year Spring Mill Park has become more popular and 

attendance has mounted steadily. In 1955 there were 241,681 
visitors. 

There have been many improvements added to the park during 
the years. In 1939 a beautiful inn of picturesque rough-hewn lime- 
stone was built. The inn overlooks a thirty-five-acre artificial lake 
which provides facilities for boating, swimming and fishing. Rustic- 
type log cabins near the inn are available, too, as are completely 
modern-equipped camping facilities. 
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Foot trails and automobile roads lead to the interesting caves, 
including the whimsical George Donaldson’s cave, and wind through 
wooded areas where the nature lover can see giant trees of almost 
every variety native to Indiana. Near Twin Caves is a forty-acre 
tract of virgin timber which has never been disturbed except when 
trees have been blown down by wind. There is scarcely a wild 
flower that grows in Hoosier soil that cannot be found during its 
season somewhere in the park. 

But the heart, indeed, the very soul, of the park is Ensign 
Samuel Jackson’s cozy little valley. When you go down the hill 
into the valley, you go back a hundred years in time. The spirit of 
pioneer Indiana is there. You can feel it; in fact, you feel certain 
that it never once left the valley, even while Spring Mill lay deso- 
late in ruins. The tiny village, which rose from its own decayed 
timbers and crumbling stone, is today’s symbol of that indestructible 
spirit—the same spirit that has made America great. 


First Printing, 1956, 10M. 


These are YOUR State Parks 
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Bass Lake State Beach, Knox 


Brown County State Park, Nashville 
Cataract Lake State Recreation Area, Cloverdale 
Clifty Falls State Park, Madison 
Indiana Dunes State Park, Chesterton 
Kankakee River State Park, Schneider 
Lincoln State Park, Lincoln City 
McCormick’s Creek State Park, Spencer 
Mounds State Park, Anderson 
Muscatatuck State Park, North Vernon 
Pokagon State Park, Angola 

Scales State Park, Boonville 

Shades State Park, Waveland 
Shakamak State Park, Jasonville 
Spring Mill State Park, Mitchell 
Tippecanoe River State Park, Winamac 
Turkey Run State Park, Marshall 
Versailles State Park, Versailles 


Whitewater State Park, Liberty 
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